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ing deserts on the other, with the king of Egypt 
and his furious chariots in the rear. If so, the 
Lord opened the sea for the passage of the Israel- 
ites, and for the destruction of their pursuers, not 
far from Suez. It is the opinion of other biblical 
archeologists, that. this great occurrence took 
place some ten or twelve miles lower down, oppo- 
site the wells of Moses, where the sea is wider and 
deeper. At one of these places it is generally con- 
ceded, that the miracle took place. His people 
cried unto the Lord; and the Lord heard them. 
to any part of the United States, for three months, if In the language of Scripture the Lord triumphed 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. gloriously. The horse and his rider were thrown 
into the sea. 

; We found Suez a place of some business. Much 
“Lettors Esthetic, Social, and Moral” of the travel between the East Indies and England 
Wells of Moses, Eastern Shore of the Red Sea, {passes through it. There were many vessels here 

April 1, 1853. of small size. An English steamer, which had ar- 

(Continued from page 34.) 


, rived two days before, floated proudly a few miles 
The Bedouin loves his camel. When we started 


below. We passed the sea at Suez in a boat. 
from Cairo a large number of camels were brought| Soon after landing, and when we were hardly 
out, which we were to try by riding; and were to} seated upon our camels, the wind began to rise, 
make a selection from them for ourselves. I told|the wind of the desert, the much dreaded Sirocco. 
our Shekh that I should leave the selection of mine} In the course of half an hour, it increased to a 
to him. With the true spirit of an Arab, who| whirlwind. The agitated sea was hidden from our 
never fails to return all the confidence which is sight. The barren mountains on the left were no 
given him, he assigned me one of the best among/longer seen. The violence of the wind lifted the 
his own. Repeatedly I saw him in the course of} yast masses of sand, and they rolled by in torrents. 
our journey turn his own wearied feet aside, and|The faithful camels, true to their duty and their 
gather the coarse grass of the desert, and then) destination, struggled on. The cry of the Arabs 
come and feed his camel from his hand, and utter encouraged them ; till blinded with dust, and over- 
words of recognition and kindness which were well come in this unequal effort, we were glad to find a 
understood between them. I could easily under- stopping-place and a place of refuge at the wells of 
stand, that there was a relationship of hearts, as| Moses. 
well as of interests. : We left Cairo on Monday, the twenty-eighth of 

The camel, like everything else, has his history;} March, and reached the wells of Moses on the af- 
—his place, his habits, his labours, his sorrows, his|ternoon of Friday, the first day of April. 
youth, his age. He labours faithfully. In his old 
age he lays down his burden, and turns aside to 
die. He says to his master with all the power of 
utterance which a camel possesses ;—‘ My hour is 
come. I shall no longer bear my master’s burden, 
nor sleep beside his tent. Dying, I remember the 
hand that fed me. Let me go to my last rest.” 
His master’s heart understands this sad language ; 
and he takes the cord from his faithful servant’s 
neck, Wearied and staggering, he gets away to a 
retired place under the mountains ; eats something 
which he finds, or if he does not find it, he pa- 
tiently does without it; and in a few days or even 
hours he dies. When I saw his bones, seattered on 
the sands and beneath the mountains, I felt that 1 
knew something of his history. His master goes 
home to his hut; he tells the old camel’s fate to 
his children; they have seen him for the last time. 
Ife has died, but he is not forgotten. 

A little beyond Migdol the Red Sea came in 
sight. Narrow, and lined with sands often of a 
reddish colour, it runs back into the desert on the 
easterly side of Suez some eight or ten miles. Be- 
tween this portion of the Red Sea, and the lofty 
barren mountains, which turn down from the pass 
of Migdol on its western side, is a large level plain, 
not less than twelve miles in circuit. In the opi- 
nion of some learncd men, it was on this plain that 
the Israelites were hemmed in between the moun- 
tains on one side, and the sea and the vast burn- 


Therefore the name of it was called Marah.” The 
fountain is in a rock on a small hill, with other 
large scattered rocks near. It is a picturesque 
place. ‘There are a few trees and shrubs around. 
‘The camels browsed among them. The trees are 
small in size ;—chiefly acacias, and of that hardy 
and durable species, called the sont acacia. We 
all drank of the water. It is brackish, like the 
water of the wells of Moses; but it has also a bit- 
ter taste. This is one of the places where the 
people murmured against God. How hard it is, 
even amid the most wonderful manifestations of 
the power and goodness of God, to learn the les- 
son of simple and unwavering trust ! 

Next day at a little less than twenty miles dis- 
tance we came to Elim. This also is one of the 
places mentioned in the Scriptures, in the account 
of the departure of the Israelites. It is along and 
pleasant valley, with numerous palm-trees, gene- 
rally small in size, and with fountains of water; 
—but only a few of the fountains are open and 
accessible. The water is good—unlike that of 
Marah and the wells of Moses. The statement in 
Exodus is this, ‘‘ And they came to Elim, where 
were twelve wells of water, and threescore and ten 
palm-trees; and they encamped there by the wa- 
ters.’ There is said to be another place, not far 
distant and still more pleasant, which has its claims 
to be regarded as the Elim of the Scriptures. 

The next day we came into a rocky and moun- 
tainous region, destitute of trees and with but little 
water ;—a sort of entrance porch to the wild moun- 
tainous region of Sinai. In all these regions there 
are wide mountain passes, running in different 
directions, the origin of which may perhaps be sa- 
tisfactorily accounted for on geological principles, 
but which, viewed in another and not less interest- 
ing aspect, may be regarded as left open by the 
foresight of Providence for the convenience of man. 
Without them the region would be impassable. In 
a region so difficult or so desolate that a bird is 
searcely seen to fly there, man has great need of 
such natural openings. Sometimes they are steep 
and narrow. More frequently they are wide and 
level, easy to the foot of the camel, and presenting, 
in the rocky and richly diversified ridges that 
border them on both sides, a ceaseless source of 
pleasure to the traveller. The direction which we 
took led us through one of these wide mountain 
roads, called the Wadee Ghurundel. 

We had learned, that in one of the mountains 
situated in the vicinity of the pass of Ghurundel, 
were still to be seen the remains of an ancient 
Egyptian temple. Meeting an Arab who was com- 
ing through the pass, we learned from him, that 
he*was acquainted with the locality of these ruins. 
This man lived among the rocks. He looked as 
wild and desolate as the places where he lived. His 
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Desert of the Red Sea, Plain of El-Khadem, 
April 6, 1853. 

I wrote in my last letter, that we had reached 
the wells of Moses. This is the name given to 
what has the appearance of a little village ;—con- 
sisting of a number of gardens and small houses, 
fenced with an enclosure made partly of stones and 
in part of stalks and reeds. They occupy a rising 
piece of ground, nearly a mile in length by less 
than a quarter of a mile in width. The gardens are 
watered from the remarkable fountains which are 
found there. The fountains, as we were informed, 
are seventcen in number; and probably the number 
might be increased by additional excavations. * * 

In this interesting spot, associated with the name 
of the great leader of the Israelites in their memo- 
rable march over these very places, we were glad 
to find a refuge from the storm of scorching wind 
and sand which I mentioned in my last letter. 
The place is in sight of the Red Sea,—situated on 
its eastern shore, aud twelve miles from Suez. * *|feet were bare. The sun had burnt blackness into 

We were now on the track of the Israelites, as}his countenance. He had a gun in his hand ; and 
they went from Egypt to the promised land. The|part of his dress was a sheep-skin. Under the 
next day about noon we came to Marah, and drank|leadership of this wild-looking but faithful old 
of its bitter fountain. It is known to the people of| Bedouin, | went with Mr. Thompson in search of 
the desert by the Arabic name Ain Howarah.)this old Egyptian temple. Our friends, Mr. and 
This is the place spoken of in the book of Exodus.|Mrs. Walcott, proceeded on to the place of our 
“ And when they came to Marah, they could not|]encampment. 
drink of the waters of Marah, for they were bitter.| We first ascended the side of a mountain for a 
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considerable distance ;—and then, passing the head | 
of a deep gorge, reached the side of another moun- 
tain. Here we ascended still higher, but with 
great difficulty ;—sometimes obliged to creep along | 
on our hands and feet on projecting points of rock, 
not more than two or three feet in width, over 
precipices hundreds of feet in depth. Repeatedly 
we passed from mountain to mountain at the head | 
of deep gorges, which rose successively one above | 
another. As near as we could judge, we proceeded | 


in all countries and in all ages. The place, the|&e.? Indeed I have lately felt that were it not 
recollections, the vast antiquity sculptured and |for the invincible fortress which is open to the op. 
living in the rocks, man’s mingled greatness and|pressed and bowed down, 1 must have been de- 
weakness, the light and skill of science and art|stroyed by that which is without. Blessed be 
overshadowed and dishonoured by the groping|Jehovah, the Lord of hosts; and blessed be my 
darkness of the religious affections when God does|Rock and my Redeemer! Ah! he knows the sim. 
not guide them, heathenism in its best estate and|plicity with which he enabled me to look to him in 
heathenism judged and condemned, the past unit-|this great exercise; and to him I appeal, who 
ing itself with the present, and reaching forth to|knows that I have no motive in wishing to remove 
the future, time with its changes and eternity with|from this land, but to follow his holy leading, to 


in this circuitous and perilous way a distance of|its immutable relations ;—such various objects and |act in his counsel, and to prosecute my day’s work 


two miles. The scene was as terrific as deep ca- 
verns, and rocks piled one above another, and| 
blackness and desolation and the intensity of! 
silence, could make it. Through excessive fatigue 
we were inclined at times to abandon our enter- 
prise and go back again; but our old Bedouin, feel- 


reflections, crowding upon the mind at once, could 
not fail to excite within me conflicting and strong 
emotions. 

It was near the close of the day when we began 
to come down. We descended in part by a nearer 
route, and over still more precipitous places. The 


in his fear. 

“16th of Seventh month——Again and again have 
we looked towards complying with the earnest 
desire of our friends to remain where we are; but 
finding no light upon it, nor feeling any rest therein, 
we have concluded to give up all and obey our 


ing that an Arab’s honour was at stake, encouraged |sun, hidden by the lofty cliffs, shed his parting|Diviné Master; and forthwith intend to prepare 


us to proceed. At last we reached the summit of 
the mountain. And we felt at once, that we were | 
repaid for our trouble. 

Such a place, with such monuments and associa- 
tions attached to it, could not be without a name. 
We learned that it is called by the Arabs, the 
mountain of Sarabiet-El-Khadem ; but without 
ascertaining that the name throws any light on its 
history. <A pile of rocks in the sky, overlooking | 
the surrounding heights, it presented, as we looked 
with wonder on every side, a prospect of great 
sublimity. It was here, on the long level space on 
its top, remote from human footsteps, and which 
the eagle’s wing did not fan, that we found the 
remains of the Egyptian temple, which had been 
the object of our search. It was a temple erected | 
to the Egyptian god Athor, whose “ graven image” | 
we had so often seen in the sculptures on the tem- 
ples of the Nile. In long ages past the hammer 
of the workman had been here. Excavated in| 
part from the solid rock, it was originally an edifice | 
of very considerable extent; and it still exhibits in| 
its finely sculptured walls and its remaining columns | 
the art, and the untiring industry, of which we had | 
seen such striking evidences in other places. 

It was to me an affecting thought, that the blind- 
ness of superstition, groping after the truth but| 
unable to find it, had thus climbed these almost! 
inaccessible heights. 

In connection with this temple we noticed what | 
we had not observed elsewhere. Erected at short} 
distances from each other, were numerous tablets of | 
stone, from four to five fect high, straight at the 
sides and oval at the top, and covered with hiero- 
glyphics. This remarkable place has been visited 
by travellers, learned in Egyptian antiquities, | 
though but very seldom. Judging from the in- 
scriptions which have been found upon its walls| 
and upon the tablets connected with it, among 
which are discovered the names of Ositarsen and 
Thothmes, they appear to have come to the con-| 
clusion that this temple existed as far back as the 
time of Moses, and probably at an earlier period. 

But this was not the only object which arrested | 
our attention, and which gave a character to our 
thoughts here. Far beyond the intervening moun- 
tains, the lofty peaks of Sinai rose sublimely in the 
distance. God has never deserted the world, and 
never ceased to be merciful. In all ages of the! 
world he has spoken to men, in order that they) 
may have wisdom. It was on the sacred heights 
of Sinai now seen by us for the first time, and in 
view of the temple and the worship where we stood, | 
that Jehovah, speaking in flame and thunder as) 
well as by the voice of the Hebrew shepherd, con- 


rays. Long lines of shadow stretched darkly from 
the rocks. Our camels awaited us at the foot of 
the mountain. It was now dark. Our Arab, who 
was familiar with these places, knew the way we 
were to take. Thought took the place of conver- 
sation. We followed in the silent starlight the 
track of our friends who had gone before us. It 
was pleasant to see once more the light of our 
encampment. 
(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 
Sarah [lynes} Grubb. 

Our dear friend passed through much affliction 
as she was preparing to leave Ireland, many of her 
friends being loth to part with her on account of 
the state of the church there, and the love they 


ourselves and our family for the journey. We are 
not without the unity and tender sympathy of a 
few unbiassed minds, which proves strengthening 
and consoling. 6th of Ninth month—We had a 
heart-eontriting farewell meeting on First-day, 
consisting of Friends of our Monthly Meeting, in- 
cluding Clonmel and Garryroan particular meet- 
ings. All opposition appeared to me to give way 
in the minds of those present, who before were 
much against our leaving them; but truly the Lord’s 
everlasting power was in dominion.” 

The following letter, dated Eighth mo. 29th, was 
addressed them by Martha Ussher, expressing her 
regret at parting with them: ‘“ My dear and valued 
friends, John and Sarah Grubb, will, I hope, excuse 
the liberty I take, in addressing a few lines to them 

| before their leaving this land, of which sad news I 


had for her, and the value they set upon her mi-/did not hear till yesterday. Though I think I may 
nisterial labours—very probably some others were|say it has troubled me much, even like unto part- 
jealous of her motives, and were thereby disqua-|ing with my own flesh, yet I have been kept from 
lified from rightly judging of the ground of her|murmuring, by this language passing through my 
concern, and withholding their unity and appro-|mind, ‘Cannot the Lord of the vineyard do as he 
bation, brought her into great straits. On the 28th| pleases with his labourers? Knows he not where 
of the Sixth month, 1818, under the weight of her|they are most wanted?’ If the part they have 


difficulties, she writes: “ Many times of late have|been so long digging and watering, bringeth not 


e 
I thought on the dear Redeemer’s condescending} forth fruit, the labourers will be taken away from 


goodness and mercy, in enduring temptations for 
our sakes. It is an unspeakable consolation that 
we have him, the great High Priest, to look to in 
all our trials; who being himself ‘ touched with a 
feeling of our infirmities,’ knows how to succour us 
in our greatest temptations. Oh, Lord, keep me, 
I beseech thee, low in thy fear. 5th of Seventh 
month.—Some amongst us have given me plainly 
to understand, that they believe me to be under a 
delusion with respect to the prospect of removing 
with our family from this place to England. How 
then is it, that while this concern was ripening, it 
pleased the Lord to be with me; to send me forth 
in his name through this nation; to grant the living 
and blessed authority of his Spirit in declaring the 
truth? Yea, even just before disclosing my views, 
how did I go in his fear, and visit the meetings in 
this province of Munster? the humbling baptizin 

power of Truth being from place to place, in Sheancl 
dominion; so that divers felt it like a farewell 
visit, and some said they believed the great Mas- 
ter was about to remove me, at least for a while, 
from this Quarterly Meeting. I was truly of their 
opinion, and strengthened in my views as to leaving 
Ireland. After a painful interview with some Friends 
on this subject, my dear husband had it from the 
Lord, to encourage me to attend to the pure open- 
ings of Truth; saying, ‘Thy God whom thou 





demned, not Egyptian art but Egyptian idolatry, | 
not Egyptian genius but Egypt’s debased and cruel | 
superstition, and all idolatry and all “ graven) 


servest continually, He will deliver thee.’ Even 
now under all I have to bear, I find that the name 
of the Lord is a strong tower, where my soul finds 
refuge. Were it not so, how could I adopt the 


them; yet considering myself as one of the most 
undeserving and unprofitable, I cannot but mourn. 
My dear husband, too, returned from Clonmel last 
Quarterly Meeting, so tendered and comforted by 
both your ministry, of which he has often since 
spoken, that on his account too, the prospect of 
such a loss is truly discouraging. I know I am 
not worthy to take up any of your valuable time, 
engaged as it must now be, yet I could not resist 
the desire I had to be revived in your remem- 
brance, and to crave that you would, my dear, 
dear friends, intercede for me, a poor worm, 
and for my dear husband, when favoured with 
access to the mercy seat. I remain, my dear 
friends, in affection that unites beyond the narrow 
bounds of this life, and that distance cannot lesson, 
your friend, Martha Ussher.” 

Such a salutation from a tender sympathizing and 
strongly attached sister in the Truth, must have 
been a cordial to our friends in their peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and goes to show there were some who 
could rightly appreciate their sincere concern to be 
led by Him who cannot err. Sarah Grubb says, 
“We left Clonmel the 9th of Ninth month, 1815, 
for Bury, in Suffolk; for to this place my inward 
eye was directed, although I knew not why. It 
was only while pursuing our journcy that we either 
heard of, or had liberty to make much inquiry for 
a habitation. We arrived there the 10th of Tenth 
month, with peaceful feelings. Our habitation 
was very inferior to that which my husband had 
built for us in Ireland, and which we had just left; 


images,” aud all gods that are not the “true God,” language as I do, ‘Cast down but not destroyed,’|but I may gratefully acknowledge that 1 believe 
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this quiet spot, with the fine bracing air of the 
place, had a great use in strengthening the consti- 
tutions, both of my beloved husband and our chil- 
dren. ‘The meeting was small to which we now 
came to belong—still it was our lot to travel in the 
work of the gospel.” Writing to her sister-in-law, 
from Swansey, Ninth month 15th, 1818, she de- 
scribes the sensations, and the extension of Divine 
kindness with which they were favoured at parting, 
in this way; “Oh! my dear sister, could we ask 
for more than was granted in taking leave? The 
Omnipotent manifested the sweetness of his love, 
which calmed the natural feelings of the mind; 
this was, I think, the case throughout, in parting 
with our friends; otherwise our poor minds could 
scarcely have sustained the trial. I have fre- 
quently thought of S. R. G.’s poem, 


‘How can my pen portray the deep distress, 
How paint the anguish of a heart that bled?’ &c. 


Even in getting to my dear friends and old ac- 
quaintances here, I still feel like a stranger in a 
strange land with my family; but I have believed 
that the Lord graciously designs to sanctity it all, 
and by and by, as we are faithful, to give us bre- 
thren and sisters, on this side the channel too; so 
that we ought rather to thank him, and endeavour 
to take courage, than to look at the gloomy side 
of things. 

“Tenth month 3d.—It must be some departure 
in ourselves from the all-preserving influence of 
Truth, which can take away the love of Christ 
Jesus our Lord. Oh, how is my heart at times 
filled with a sense of this love to many of my 
friends, whom faithfulness to our heavenly Leader 
hath prompted me to leave, and come over here 
like a pilgrim; and how has my loved companion 
been made willing from the same cause, to unite 
with me in this great and awful movement, not 
finding any true peace another way. We have 
surely been led out by the same Divine hand which 
was with Abraham, and in our measure, known 
Abraham’s Friend to be ours. What a mercy! I 
do feel sweet peace, while endeavouring to procure 
a dwelling here; if this calmness be a little length- 
ened out to us, I think we may do well enough in 
ahumble dwelling; indeed I never did desire great 
things. Nothing could support me in the tender 
regret I feel in this separation, but a consciousness 
that it is in pursuit of duty, and in order that the 
day’s work may keep pace with the day.” 

Our friend passed through much suffering in 
having the way clearly cast up-to return to her 
native land without any other inducement but 
obedience to her Lord, and was doubtless blessed 
by him. Many in this land have encountered great 
trials in their removals, and have no doubt been 
prospered, and made a blessing to others; but it 
is very undesirable to have old established meet- 
ings so reduced by the members scattering off, that 
they cannot be held with reputation. While a 
man's outward circumstances may appear to call 
for removal to a new country to provide for a 
growing family, it is of the first consequence to 
know that he has the Divine approbation in doing 
£0; serious mistakes have been made, and the par- 
ties have lost in a religious and temporal sense ; 
and meetings have also lost strength by such re- 
ductions. 
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From Friends’ Library. 
So that now the great business is, for all who 
are convinced of God’s everlasting truth, to ex- 
amine themselves with the light of Jesus Christ, 
that they may know what spirit they are of; and 
not to conclude, they are all born of that right 
spirit, because they once were in measure guided 


them, or striving with them to gain obedience from 
them in all things unto itself. And, therefore, to 
father all actions and motions upon it, as the author 
of them, is not only an heinous offence against 
God, but also dangerously hazardous to that soul 
which so presumes. 
5 ‘lille 
From Schoolcraft’s History of the Indian Tribes. 
Ancient Copper Mining in the Basin of Lake 
Superior. 

The copper-bearing trap-rock of Kewcena Point, 
Lake Superior, runs, in a general course, west of 
southwest, crossing the Kewcena lake,and afterwards 
passing about ten miles distant from the open shores 
of the main lake. This range crosses the Ontona- 
gon river, about two to twelve miles from the 
mouth, At this point, and chiefly on location No. 
98, under the new grants, are found extensive re- 
mains of pits, trenches, and caves, wrought by the 
aborigines in ancient times, and of which the pre- 
sent Indians know nothing. 

These remains first appear on the Fire-Steel 
river, but in following the copper veins west to the 
Minnesota location, being No. 98 above-named, 
they are more fully developed. There are three 
and sometimes four of these ancient “ diggings ” 
on veins, which are parallel to each other, extend- 
ing three or four miles. These veins are about 
nine hundred feet above the lake. They are very 
regular, pursuing a course about north 70° east, 
with a dip north 20° west. 

An observer, in 1849, speaks of these remains, 
which he had contemplated with great interest and 
curiosity in the following mauner :— 

“It is along the edges or outcrops of these veins 
that the ancients dug copper in great quantities, 
leaving as external evidences of their industry, 


large trenches, now partly filled with rubbish, but 
well defined, with a breadth of ten to fifteen feet, 


and a variable depth of five to twenty feet. In 
one place the inclined roof, or upper wall-work, is 
supported by a natural pillar, which was left 
standing, being wrought around, but no marks of 
tools were visible. In another place, east of the 
recent works, is a cave where they have wrought 
along the vein a few feet, without taking away the 
top or outside vein-stone. The rubbish has been 
cleared away in one spot to the depth of twenty 
feet, to the bottom of the trench ; but the agent is 
of opinion that deeper cuts than this will be here- 
after found. When he first came to the conclusion, 
about eighteen months ago, that the pits and 
trenches visible on the range were artificial, he 
caused one of them to be cleaned out. He found 
at about eighteen feet in depth, measuring along 
the inclined face or floor of the vein, a mass of 
native copper, supported on a cobe-work of timber, 
principally the black oak of these mountains, but 
which the ancient miners had not been able to 
raise out of the pit. 

“ The sticks on which it rested, were not rotten, 
but very soft and brittle, having been covered for 
centuries by standing water, of which the pit was 
full at all times. They were from five to six inches 
in diameter, and had the marks of a narrow axe 
or hatchet, about one and three-quarters inches in 
width. 

“‘ They had raised it two or three feet by means 
of wedges, and then abandoned it on account of 
its great weight, which was eleven thousand five 
hundred and eighty-eight pounds, or nearly six 
tons. 

“The upper surface had been pounded smooth 
by the ‘ stone-hammers’ and mauls, of which thou- 
sands are scattered around the diggings. These 
are hard, tough, water-worn pebbles, weighing 


around which in the middle is a groove, as thou 
a withe had been placed around it for a inal, 
and most of them are fractured and broken by 
use. Besides these mauls there has been found a 
copper wedge, such as the miners call a “ gad,” 
which has been much used. Under the mass of 
copper, and in almost all the works lately opened, 
there are heaps of coals and ashes, showing that 
fire had much to do with their operations. With 
these apparently inadequate means they have cut 
away a very tough, compact rock, that almost de- 
fies the skill of modern miners and the strength 
of powder, for many miles in a continuous line, 
and in many places in two, three, and four, adjacent 
lines. 

“The great antiquity of these works is unequi- 
vocally proven by the size of timber now standing 
in the trenches. There must have been one gene- 
ration of trees before the present, since the mines 
were abandoned. How long they were wrought 
can only be conjectured by the slowness with which 
they must have advanced in such great excava- 
tions, with the use of such rade instruments. 

“The decayed trunks of full-grown trees lie in 
the trenches. I saw a pine over three feet in dia- 
meter, that grew in a sink hole on one of the veins, 
which had died and fallen down many years since. 
Above the mass raised by Mr. Knapp, there was a 
hemlock-tree, the roots of which spread entirely 
over it, that had two hundred and ninety annual 
rings of growth. These facts throw the date of 
the operations, now being unveiled, back beyond the 
landing of Columbus, and consequently behind all 
modern operators of our race. 

“The skill which is shown, and the knowledge 
of the true situation of veins, as well as the pa- 
tience and perseverance necessary to do so much 
work, all prove that it was the performance of a 
people more civilized than our aborigines. 

“ Tt is reasonable to suppose that they were of 
the era of the mound builders of Ohio and the 
Western States, who had many copper utensils. 
This metal they must have obtained either here or 
at the southwest, towards Mexico; perhaps in both 
directions. 

“ The successors to the Minnesota Company have 
sunk a shaft about forty feet on the vein above the 
great copper boulder ; over to the west, and about 
one hundred and forty feet from it, another shatt 
nearly sixty feet in depth, and have connected them 
by an adit. 

“The average width of the vein is four feet, 
extending to eight feet in places. It has well de- 
fined walls, and is filled with quartz, epidote, eal- 
eareous spar and copper. The copper exists in 
strings, sheets, nests, and masses, sometimes across 
the vein, sometimes on one side, and sometimes on 
the other. The thickest sheet I saw was two and 
a half feet. 

“When we consider that the ancients, who went 
through the tedious process of beating and mauling 
away the rock here, found copper enough to com- 
pensate them for years, perhaps centuries, of la- 
bour, the richness of these mines prosecuted with 
our means and knowledge, can scarcely be exag- 
gerated. 

“ These discoveries throw all the old explorations 
of the French and English on Lake Superior into 
the back-ground. The Indians have no knowledge 
of the works I have been describing, although the 
second chief of the Fond-du-Lae band is under- 
stood to claim that his family have had the chief- 
tainship more than seven hundred years; and he 
gives the names and ages of his ancestors back to 
that period. The people who wrought them, must 
have cultivated the soil in order to have sustained 


by it, or because they have it at present convincing] from five to fifteen poun'ls, or even twenty pounds, |themselves. What did they cultivate ! 
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“Tt is here, doubtless, that many of the silver 
ornaments found in the mounds of the southwest 
were obtained, for the copper contains scattered 
particles of that metal. 

It is recorded that the Egyptians had the art of 
tempering copper so as to cut stone as well as wood, 
and their great stone structures were wrought with 
tools of copper only. I have been told by a per- 
son who has seen the Egyptian stone-cutters’ tools 
preserved in the British Museum at London, that 
there are some very much like those found here.” 

The era of these ancient operations must have 
preceded the occupation of the country by the 
present families of the Ojibways and Dacotahs; 
for the simple reason, that none of the various 
bands of these two generic nations preserve any 
traditions respecting them. 

It is not necessarily to be inferred, that very 
great numbers of men were employed on the works 
at the same time. It is more natural to suppose 
that the works are due to the labours of successive 
parties of miners during a long epoch. 

Neither does the working of the mines presup- 
pose a high state of civilization. ‘The mechanical 
powers of the wedge and lever were employed, 





precisely as we should suppose, d@ priort, they | 


would be, among rude nations. 

One of the most powerful means of operating on 
stones and ores among the aboriginal tribes, was 
fire and water. These were employed alternately, 
to disintegrate the hardest rocks. And it is appa- 
rent, that after removing the superincumbent soils, 
these were the most efficacious agents used here in 
pursuing veins. 

In looking for the era when these works were in 
the most active state, we may suppose it to have 
been coincident with the time of the greatest 
amount of population in the Ohio and Mississippi 
Valleys. ‘The mound-builders, and also the roving 
tribes of the West, had many uses for copper. It 
was, in fact, the copper age. They made a species 
of axes and chisels of it for mechanical purposes. 
It was also extensively used for bracelets, for 
tinkling ornaments, such as are appended to the 
leather fringes of warrior’s leggings and back 
dresses. It isa metal much esteemed by all the 
tribes at the present day, and all our testimony is 
in favour of its being held in the same regard by 
the ancient tribes. We find it, along with sea- 
shells, bone-beads, pendants, and other antique 
articles, in the largest tumuli of the west. It is 
one of the chief things found in our antiquarian 
works and mounds, over about eighteen degrees of 
latitude, which is the length of the Mississippi, 
and a longitudinal area reaching from the Rocky 
Mountains to the sea-coast of New England. 

It is apparent that the ancient red miners of 
Lake Superior supplied the demand to its fullest 
extent. They probably received in exchange for 
it the zea mays of the rich yalleys of the Seioto 
and other parts of the west ; the dried venison and 
jerked buffalo meat of the prairie tribes; and sea- 
shells of the apen coast of the Atlantic and Gulf. 
It js not improbable, indeed, when we examine the 
rocky character of much of the Lake Superior re- 
gion, and the limited area of its alluvions and up- 
lands, which appear ever to have been in cultiva- 
tion, that parties of various tribes performed ex- 
tensive journeys to this upper region, in the sum- 
mer season, when relieved frow their hunts to dig 
copper; that it was a neutral territory; and hay- 
ing supplied their villages, in the manner the lowa 
and Minnesota Indians still do, in relation to the 
red Pipestone quarries of the Coteau des Prairies, 
returned with their trophics of mining. 

No tribes, indeed, whose history we can guess, 
possessed civilized arts to sustain themselves in this 
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latitude during the winter solstice. The shores of| In these meetings his friends say “ he was exem. 
the lake yield neither wild rice nor Indian corn.) plary by his frequent and steady waiting and lively 
They did not anciently cultivate the potato. They! labour, that life might be witnessed.” 

depended on game and fish, and it is only neces-| Of his travels in the ministry, except to neigh- 
sary to have passed a single winter in the lake bouring Yearly Meetings we have no account. 
latitudes, to determine that a large body of miners} His last sickness was short, but he appeared 
could not have been kept together a long time for| cheerful, patient and resigned, saying, “ There is no 
such a purpose, without a stock of provisions. On! cloud in the way, and that he was thankful that 
the contrary, as the theatre of summer mining, in| he had known his Redeemer to live and redeem 
a neutral country, or by self-dependent bands,| him from all iniquity, and that he was well assured 
hundreds of years may have been passed in this) he should see a happy eternity.” 


desultory species of mining. His death took place Sixth mo. 30th, 1748. 


For “The Friend.” JOHN DILLWYN. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, John Dillwyn, the son of William and Sarah 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem-| Dillwyn, was born in or near Philadelphia in 1694, 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. As he grew up, he submitted to the cross of our 
(Continued from page 276, vol. xxx.) Lord Jesus Christ, and through it became fitted 
JOHN LIPPINCOTT. for usefulness in the Church. He was an elder of 
John Lippincott, the son of John, and grand- Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, “ of a steady, up- 
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‘son of Richard Lippincott, was born at Shrews-|T1ght conduct, and serviceable in the exercise of 


bury, Fifth mo. 4th, 1670. He was married in| discipline and the maintenanee of good order 
1692, and became a valuable Friend. He was,|™ the Chureh.” He “departed this life the 10th 
his friends say, “a religious elder—was a service- of the Seventh month, 1748, in good esteem and 
able member in the Church, and died in esteem | Unity with Friends in the fifty-fourth year of his 
amongst Friends, the Second month, 1748,” aged | #8° 

78 years nearly. 


- 


JOSEPH ENGLAND. 

ELIZABETH FLETCHER. — nt son of John and Love Eng. 
Elizabeth, widow of Robert Fletcher, a valuable, and, was born at Burton upon Trent, in Having 
| parents professing Truth, he was brought up as a 
Friend, and continued circumspect in bis walking, 
JOHN LUCAS. until he entered into business for himself. A me- 
John Lucas, an elder of the Falls Meeting, morial See him says, “ When he was grown 
Bucks County, deceased Sixth mo. 9th, 1748, aged a he fell into a way of business thas 
444 years. ’ ’ occasioned him to be much from home, and led him 
into a familiarity with the world and its spirit.” 
How often do we find in this day that parents 
select business for their children, which necessarily 
calls them away from amongst Friends, and seems 
almost to insure that intercourse with the world, 


‘ing, deceased in the Fifth month, 1748, 


JACOB HOLCOMBE, 


Jacob Holeombe was born at or near Tiverton, 
in England. His parents were members of the 
religious Society of Friends, but his father dying! 
whilst he was quite young, he was left to the care| which will eat out all love for our principles and 
of his mother. She gave him a good education,| the cross of Christ. Joseph England’s profession 
and no doubt sought to bring him up in the nurture| was that of a millwright. Having charge of the 
and admonition of the Lord. He was, however, of| water-works at London Bridge in Deal, he, in 
a disposition quick and cheerful, and having a large| 1705, obtained from Prince George of Denmark 
jcapacity, he found it hard to yield to the cross of] a protection against impressment. He is deseribed 
‘Christ. It is probable that he was guilty of no| therein as a “tall slender man, with dark brown 
open breach of morality, yet it is recorded that) hair, and fresh-coloured.” 

“the prime and strength of his days was much| About the year 1710, he married Margaret Or- 
ispent in folly and vanity.” bell, daughter of Samuel and Joanna OUrbell, of 





At what period he removed to Pennsylvania we! Deal in Kent, and there he remained for a few 
find no record, but he settled in Bucks County, in| years. From thence with bis family he went to 
ithe limits of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. ‘The) his native place, making Burton upon Trent their 
| Lord again and again visited him with the reproof| home until in the year 1723, when they removed 
\of instruction to bring him out of the ways of death!to Nottingham, Chester County, Pennsylvania. 
in which he delighted to walk, and at last being! Joseph spent most of his own time during the first 
effectually aroused to a sense of his condition, he| four years after coming to America at iron works, 
submitted in humility of heart. He was then) some distance from his family. During this period 
‘strengthened to take up the cross, and to bear in| of loneliness, it pleased his heavenly Father to 
patience the righteous and refining judgments|renew the tendering visitations of his Spirit, so 
meted out for his purification and preparation for|that he became thoughtful, cireumspect and re- 
the Lord’s service. He was redeemed from his|markably solid in his demeanor. Having become 
former conversation, and his heart being earnestly| clear from his engagements at the iron works, he 
set upon serving the Lord, he found a iiving con-| dwelt at home with his family, and soon became a 
cern spring in him for the spiritual good of others.) useful man amongst Friends. 
About the year 1726 a gift in the ministry was} In the year 1730, a gift in the ministry of the 
conferred upon him, in which he was often zealously} Gospel was committed to him. His friends say, 
concerned to labour, having at times to tell others|“ Though he did not travel any long journeys, yet 
what the Lord had done for his soul. His minis-| at sundry times accompanied Friends in the work 
try was acceptable and edifying, and under a sense| of the ministry in this and the provinces adjacent, 
that his day of life was far spent, he was very dili-| being freely given up to the service of ‘Truth 
gent in his service, feeling as he signified to his| therein, and also in attending Quarterly and Yearly 
Friends that he was as one born out of due time.| mectings. He was zealously concerned for main- 
He was zealous in the maintenance of the dis-|taining the good order and discipline of Friends, 
cipline of the Church, in which he had a good yift,| and, being a good example, was often on the service 
and very diligent in attending religious meetings.|of yisiting families.” 
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In the latter part of his life, he resided in New| beautiful Turkish girl, who initiated her as a pil-|polite impertinences and poctical degradations to 
Castle County, fifteen miles from his meeting, yet| grim from Constantinople, come to perform her de- 


his memorial states, “ Notwithstanding the distance, 
he was very diligent in attending meetings, both on 
First and week days, until he was taken with a 
fever, about the Sixth month, 1748.” The fever 
abating, he was able to walk about for a short 
time, but nature seemed too much exhausted to re- 
cover its tone. He continued to decline, bearing 
his great weakness with much patience, until on 
the evening of Tenth month 23d, he departed this 
life, in the 68th year of his age. 

(To be continued.) 


Management of Chickens.—Our correspondent 
(. C., of Coeymans, New York, furnishes a detailed 
description of a new coop for chickens, which we 
may briefly state is four feet long, and eighteen 
inches high and wide. One-third, at one end, has 
a board bottom, to preserve the chickens from the 
ill effects of roosting on damp ground—the rest is 
open to the ground. A partition with a door sepa- 
rates the two apartments ; and when in the floored 
part, the coop with chickens may be easily carried 
from one place to another. A coop quite similar 
to this, and in some respects superior, is described 
in the late edition of Bement's book on Poultry. 
We copy the following valuable suggestions from 
the communication of our correspondent :—I have 
found by experience that chickens roosting on the 
ground in wet and cold nights, often contract the 
gapes, thereby sweeping off whole broods at a time. 
Uld fowls must come to the ground and eat grass 
and pick worms, or they will grow poor, no matter 
how much grain they devour. Hence poultry 
raisers often wonder why hens, confined in coops 
with board bottoms (especially) and without bot- 
toms, when they cannot be moved without letting 
out the hen and chickens, and are stuffed with the 
best Indian meal, grow poor. With board bottoms, 
the cause is this: they cannot thrive unless they 
can pick worms and grass, and consequently soon 
grow poor with no-bottomed coops; the guano soon 


votious at the shrines of their Lords and Prophets 
David and Solomon. Her devotional feelings were 
put to a strong test, on observing this devotee of 
Islam take the saturated wick from an oil lamp, 
and deliberately devour it as an act of religious 
devotion. After her form of prayer had ended, 
she raised the splendid silken canopy overhanging 
the tumulus, containing the body of David, and 
there, in royal state, was the veritable sarcophagus 
of David, having its marble cover adorned with the 
most beautiful festoons of grapes—the emblem of 
the Jewish architecture—and other ancient devices, 
which she carefully transferred to paper, yet to be 
presented to the public in the pages of the “ City 
of the Great Kings,” soon to make its appearance. 
No traces of its ancient treasures remained that have 
so often been pillaged by the eastern monarchs. 
Hyrcanous, the son of Simon the Maccabee, is said 
to have despoiled it of three thousand talents, prior 
to its exploration by Herod the Great, who, when 
he had penetrated these mansions of the dead, 
found nothing to gratify his cupidity, save some 
furniture of gold, and other precious treasures, 
which he carried away. At another time rolling 


which the foolish, lazy, or selfish of our sex are 
prone to incline an ear, but which any woman of 
common sense must repudiate as insulting not only 
her womanhood, but its Creator. * 7 , 

Tom, Dick, and Harry, aforesaid, leave school 
and plunge into life; “the girls” likewise finish 
their education, come home, and stay at home. 
That isenough. Nobody thinks it needful to waste 
a care-upon them. Bless them, pretty dears, how 
sweet they are! papa’s nosegay of beauty to adorn 
his drawing-room. He delights to give them all 
they can desire—clothes, amusements, society ; he 
and mamma together take every domestic care off 
their hands; they have abundance of time and 
nothing to occupy it; plenty of money, and little 
use for it; pleasure without end, but not one de- 
finite object of interest or employment; flattery 
and flummery enough, but no solid food whatever 
to satisfy mind or heart—if they happen to possess 
either—at the very emptiest and most craving sea- 
sou for both. . - ° ” ° 

Alas! the boys only have had the benefit of 
that well-known juvenile apothegm, that 


Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do: 


balls of fire are said to have burst forth, and by| 
the superstitious believed to have consumed the|it has never crossed the parents’ minds that the 


seekers of bullion and treasure, said to be inhumed |rhyme could apply to the delicate digital extremi- 


here even at the present day. ‘This interesting and 
tabooed spot, as well as the Mosque of Omar, will 
soon be opened to Christian inspection, without 
Turkish let or hindrance, as the writer of this 
hasty sketch (furnished by Miss Barelay,) is al- 
ready satisfied by personal experience in his ex- 
pioration of the latter, though not less sacred edi- 
fice. —Philada, Ledger. 


For “ The Friend.” 


A Woman's Thoughts About Women. 
SOMETHING TO: DO. 
[The following extracts selected from an article 


ities of the daughters. 

And so their whole energies are devoted to the 
massacre of old Time. They prick him to death 
with crochet and embroidery needles; strum him 
deaf with piano and harp playing—cut him up 
with morning-visitors, or leave his carcass in ten- 





| minutes parcels at every “ friend's” house they can 


think of. Finally, they dance him defunct at all 
sorts of unnatural hours; and then, rejoicing in the 
excellent excuse, smother him in sleep for a third 
of the following day. Thus he dies, a slow inof- 
fensive, perfectly natural death; and they will 
never recognize his wurder till, on the confines of 


|this world, or from the unknown shores of the 


kills the grass, keeps the chickens dirty, makes|in a late number of Chambers’ Journal, contain|next, the question meets them: “ What have you 


them lousy, and in cold rains, being wet and nasty,| 


hints which may be profitable to some of our young 


done with Time?”—Time, the only mortal gift 


they contract the gapes, whereby many of them| female readers. Atter premising that her thoughts| bestowed equally on every living soul, and, ex- 


die. I might here add, that gapes and lice kill 
more chickens than all other causes together, and 
should, therefore, be most securely guarded against. 
By shutting the partition door, the chickens may be 
moved without danger of killing them. If the 
roosting part is whitewashed inside, and cleaned 
once a week, it will prevent lice ; besides the guano 


do not include married women, &c., the author 
proceeds: } 

Looking around upon the middle-classes, which 
form the staple stock of the community, it appears 
to me that the chief canker at the root of women’s 
lives is the want of something to do. 

Herein I refer, as this chapter must be under- 


may be put into a proper receptacle and saved—|stood especially to refer, not to those whom ill or 
quite an item to one who raises one hundred chick-| good fortune— query, is it not often the latter !— 
ens in a year. By moving the coop once a week,| has forced to earn their bread ; but “ young ladies, 
ground-worms and fresh grass may be secured to|who have never been brought up to do anything. 
the hen, and if the hen is poor at the time .of|'Tom, Dick, and Harry, their brothers, has each 
hatching she will soon fatten, and in six weeks or| had it knocked into him from school-days that he 
two months generally commence to lay; indeed I|is to do something to be somebody, Counting- 
have often had them commence laying in the coop| houses, shops, or college, afford him a clear future 
whilst with the chickens.—Country Gentleman, |on which to concentrate all his energies and aims. 
He has got the grand pabu/um of the human soul 
The Tomb of David. —oceupation. If any inherent want in his cha- 
The mysteries of the Tomb of David are at last|racter, any unlucky combination of circumstances, 


revealed to the Christian world by an ingenious 
ruse of Miss Barclay, for many years a resident of 
Jerusalem. This adventurous lady, after having 
visited the harem enclosure at the risk of her life, 
determined to explore, disguised as a Turkish lady, 
the very tomb of the “ Prophet David,” for more 
than six centuries in the jealous custody of the 
Turks. 

The blind Dervish, who kept the entrance to this 
sacred spot, was deceived by the familiar use of the 
Arabic language, as well as the assurance of her 
friend, in the person of a liberal-minded and very 


nullify this, what a poor creature the man be- 
comes !—what a dawdling, moping, sitting-over- 
the-fire, thumb-twiddling, lazy, ill-tempered ani- 
mal! Andwhy? “Oh, poor fellow! ’tis because 
he has got nothing to do!” 

Yet this is precisely the condition of women for 
a third, a halt, often the whole of their existence. 
~ That Providence ordained it so—made men to 
work, and women to be idle—is a doctrine that 
few will be bold enough to assert openly. ‘Tacitly, 


they do, when they preach up lovely uselessness, | 


fascinating frivolity, delicious helplessness—all those 


cepting the soul, the only mortal loss which is to- 
tally irretrievable. 

Yet this great sin, this irredeemable loss, in 
many women, arises from their ignorance. Men 
are taught, as a matter of business, to recognize the 
value of time, to apportion and employ it; women, 
rarely or never. ‘Lhe most of them haye no de- 
finite appreciation of the article as a tangible di- 
visible commodity at all. They would laugh at a 
mantua-maker who cut up a dress-length into 
trimmings, and then expected to make out of two 
yards of silk a full skirt. Yet that the same laws 
of proportion should apply to time and its mea- 
surements—that you cannot dawdle away a whole 
forenoon, and then attempt to cram into the after- 
noon the entire business of the day—that every 
minute’s unpunctuality constitutes a debt or a theft 
[lucky, indeed, if you yourself are the only party 
robbed or made creditor thereof!]: these slight 
facts rarely seem to cross the feminine imagination. 

It is not their fault: they have never been “ ac- 
eustomed to business.” They hear that with men 
“time is money ;’’ but it never strikes them that 
the same commodity, equally theirs, is to them not 
money, perhaps, but 4/e—life in its highest form 
jand noblest uses—life bestowed upon every human 
being, distinctly and individually, without reference 
‘to any other being, and for which every one of us, 
|married or unmarried, women as well as men, will 
assuredly be held accountable before God. 

My young women friends, of from seventeen 
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upwards, your time, and the use of it, is as essen- 
tial to you as to any fathers or brothers of you all./nay, necessarily so—labour is happiness. 
You are accountable for it just as much as they /|let us turn from the dreary, colourless lives of the 
are. If you waste it, you waste not your sub-|women, old and young, who have nothing to do 
stance, but your very souls—not that which is your |to those of their sisters who are always doin, 
own, but your Maker’s. something—women who, believing and accepting 
Ay, there the core of the matter lies. From the |the universal law, that pleasure is the mere acci- 
hour that honest Adam and Eve were put into the |dent of our being, and work its natural and most 
garden, not—as I once heard some sensible preacher | holy necessity, have set themselves steadily to seek 
observe—* not to be idle in it, but to dress it and jout and fulfil theirs. 
to keep it,” the Father of all has never put one| These are they who are little spoken of in the 
man or one woman into this world without giving|world at large. I do not include among them those 
them something to do here, in it and for it; some|whose labours should spring from an irresistible 
visible, tangible work, to be left behind them when impulse, and become an absolute vocation, or it is 
they die. not worth following at all—namely, the “ gifted” 
Young women, ‘tis worth a grave thought—|women, writers, painters, musicians, and the like. 
what, if called away at eighteen, twenty, or thirty, |I mean those women who lead active, intelligent, 
the most of you would leave behind when you die? |industrious lives ; lives complete in themselves, and 
Much embroidery, doubtless; various pleasant, |therefore not giving half the trouble to their friends 
kindly, illegible letters; a moderate store of good |that the idle and foolish virgins do—no, not even 
deeds; and a cart-load of good intentions. * *|in love affairs. If love comes to them accidentally, 
But “ what am I to do with my life?” as once|or rather providentially, and happily, so much the 
asked me one girl out of the number who begun |better !—they will not make the worse wives for 
to feel aware that, whether marrying or not, each having been busy maidens. But the “ tender pas- 
possesses an individual life, to spend, to use, or to |slon”’ is not to them the one grand necessity that 
lose. And herein lies the ‘momentous question, jit is to aimless lives: they are in no haste to wed: 
The difference between man’s vocation and wo-|they have got something to do: and if never mar- 
man’s seems naturally to be this—one is abroad, ried, still the habitual faculty of usefulness gives 
the other at home; one external, the other inter-|them in themselves and with others that obvious 
nal; one active, the other passive. He has to go| value, that fixed standing in society, which will for 
and seek out his path; her’s usually lies close under | ever prevent their being drifted away, like most 
her feet. Yet each is as distinct, as honourable, old maids, down the current of the new generation, 
as difficult; and whatever custom may urge to the even as dead May-flies down a stream. 
contrary—if the life is meant to be a worthy or a| They have made for themselves a place in the 
happy one—each must resolutely and undoubtedly | world ; the harsh, practical, yet not ill-meaning 
be trod. But—how? world, "where all find their level soon or late, and 
A definite answer to this question is simply im-|where a frivolous young maid, sunk into a helpless 
possible. So diverse are characters, tastes, capa-|old one, can no more expect to keep her pristine 
bilities, and circumstances, that to lay down an |position, than a last year’s leaf to flutter upon a 
absolute line of occupation for any six women of |spring bough. But an old maid who deserves well 
one’s own acquaintance, would be the merest ab-/of this same world, by her ceaseless work thercin, 
surdity. |having won her position, keeps it to the end. 
“Herein the patient must minister to herself.”| Not an ill position either, or unkindly: often 
To few is the choice so easy, and the field of duty higher and more honourable than that of many a 
so unlimited, that she need puzzle very long over | mother of tensons. In households, where “Auntie” 
what she ought to do. Generally—and this is the |is the universal referee, nurse, playmate, comforter, 
best and safest guide—she will find her work lying |and counsellor: in society, where “ that nice Miss 
very close at hand ; some desultory tastes to con- |So-and-so,” though neither clever, handsome, nor 
dense into regular studies—some faulty household |young, is yet impossible to be omitted or over- 
quietly to remodel—some child to teach, or parent |looked: in charitable works where she is “ such a 
to watch over; or, all these being needless or un- | practical body—always knows exactly what to do, 
attainable, to try and extend her service out of the and how to do it:” or, perhaps, in her own house, 
home into the world, which, perhaps, never at any |solitary indeed, as every single woman's home must 
time so much needed the help of us women. And |be, yet neither dull nor unhappy in itself, and the 
hardly one of its charities and duties can be done so nucleus of cheerfulness and happiness to many an- 








thoroughly as by a wise and tender woman’s hand. 
Here occurs another of those plain rules which 
are the only guidance possible in the matter—a 


Bible rule, too— Whatsoever thy hand findeth to! 


do, do tt with thy might.” Question it not, philo- 
sophize not over it—do it!—only do i/ Tho- 
roughly and completely, never satisfied with less 
than perfectness. Be it ever so great or so small, 
from the founding of a village school to the making 
of a collar—do it “ with thy might ;” and never 
lay it aside till it is done. 


\other home besides. 

She has not married. Under heaven, her home, 
|her life, her lot, are all of her own making. Bit- 
iter or sweet they may have been—it is not ours to 
meddle with them, but we can any day sce their 
‘results. Wide or narrow as her circle of influence 
appears, she has exercised her power to the utter- 
‘most, and for good. Whether great or small her 
‘talents, she has not let one of them rust for want 
of use. Whatever the current of her existence 
{may have been, and in whatever circumstances it 


Let each day's account leave this balance—of has placed her, she has voluntarily wasted no por- 


something done. Something beyond mere plea-| 
sure, one’s own or others’—though both are good 
and sweet in their way. Let the superstructure of 
lite be enjoyment, but let its foundation be in solid 
work——daily, regular, conscientious work; in its | 
essence and results as distinct as any “ business” 

of men. What they expend for wealth and am- | 


bition, shall not we offer for duty and love—the 


love of our fellow-creatures, or, far higher, the love 
of God? 


tion of it—not a year, not a month, not a day. 
Published or unpublished, this woman’s life is a 
goodly chronicle, the title-page of which you may 
read in her quiet countenance: her manner, set- 
itled, cheerful and at ease: her unfailing interest 
‘in all things and all people. You will rarely find 
she thinks much about herself: she has never bad 
itime for it. And this her life-chronicle, which, out 
of its very fulness, has taught her that the more 
one does, the more one finds to do—she will never 


| 








“ Labour is worship,” says the proverb; also—|flourish in your face, or the face of Heaven, as 
Only |something uncommonly virtuous and extraordina 


She knows that, after all, she has simply done what 


,|it was her duty to do. 


But—and when her place is vacant on earth, 
this will be said of her assuredly, both here and 
otherwhere—“ She hath done what she could.” 

(To be concluded.) 


Wayside Thoughts. 

When the enemy shall come in like a flood, the Spirit 
of the Lord shall lift up a standard against him. Isaiah, 
lix. 19. 

The apostle Peter compares Satan to a roaring 
lion that continually goes about seeking whom he 
may devour. It is his constant study to harrass 
and perplex God’s dear children, but blessed be 
God, he can proceed no further than he is pleased 
to permit him, and if he should come in like a 
flood, God will take care that his Spirit shall lift 
up a standard against him. Remember, my read- 
er, it is no sin to be tempted: the sin is in receiy- 
ing, or agreeing with, the temptation. Christ him- 
self was tempted, but he resisted the tempter; and 
it is thy privilege to fly unto Christ under every 
temptation. ‘Tell him thy case, implore his assist- 
ance, and depend upon it he will take care that 
even temptations shall be among those “ all things” 
that work together for thy good. Forget not the 
exhortation of the Lord, “ Draw nigh to God, and 
he will draw nigh to you. Resist the devil, and 
he will flee from you. The Lord knoweth how to 
deliver the godly out of temptations. There hath 
no temptation taken you, but such as is common to 
men; but God is faithful, who will not suffer you 
to be tempted above that ye are able.” 

This is the Christian's chiefest joy, 

His faithful God is ever nigh ; 

Whose rod, and staff, and promised grace 
Protect him through this wilderness. 


Presbyterian, 





A Chapter on First Things.—The oldest book 
known to be extant, which has the name of the 
place where it was printed, and that of the printer, 
together with the date of the year when it was ex- 


ecuted, is a beautiful edition of the Psalms in Latin. 


It was issued at Mentz by Faust & Scheffer, in 
1457, just four hundred years ago. The most 
perfect copy known is that in the Imperial library 
of Vienna. It is printed in folio on vellum, and 
is a superb specimen of printing. A second edition 
of the work was issued in 1459, under the patron- 
age of the St. Albans and Benedictine Monks, 
which contained probably, the first printed text of 
the Athanasian creed. 

The earliest printed book, containing text and en- 
ravings, is called the Histories of Joseph, Daniel, 
Judith, and Esther, printed by Joseph Pfister at 
Bamberg, in 1462. It is among the rarest typo- 
graphical curiosities in existence, there being only 
two known copies of it—one at the royal library 
at Paris, and another in the collection of Earl 
Spencer. The entire text of the Bible, with similar 
embellishments, appeared in 1473. 

Guttenburg invented and first used se parate let- 
ters or movable types in 1442. As early as 1423 
he had printed with lines cut in wood, but this was 
only a small mechanical advance on what had been 
done for many years. 

The first engraving on wood, of which there is 
any record in Europe, i is that of the ancient “ Actioas 
of Alexander,” by the two Cunios, executed in the 
year 1285 or 1286. The engravings are eight in 
number, and the size about nine inches by six. 

Stereotype printing was introduced into London 
by Wilson, in 1804. 
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The first almanac in the English language was 
rinted at Oxford in 1673. 

The first printing press set up in America was 
« worked” at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1629. 

The first book printed in America was the “ Bay 
Psalm Book,” published in Cambridge. 

The first books of music published in America 
were issued in 1714 and 1721—the former by John 
Tufts of Newbury, and the latter by Thomas 
Walter of Roxbury. 

The first paper mill erected in America was at 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey, which William Brad- 
ford, royal printer of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, purchased in 1728. In 1730 the 
second went into operation at Boston, the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts granting aid. 

The first newspaper printed in the New World 
was published in Boston, under date of September 
25,1690. A copy of this paper is preserved in 
the Colonial State Paper Office, London. It is 
about the size of a sheet of letter paper, and one 
of the pages is blank. 

snciinceaiiilliennanie 
For “ The Friend.” 

Gough attributes the beginning of the downfall 
of James Nayler to the conduct of two women, who 
had been reproved by Edward Burrough and 
Francis Howgill for their impertinent opposition to 
their ministry. They carried their complaints to 
James Nayler, whom they were endeavouring to 
make the head of a party, in the hope he would 
give his opinion in their tavour. He thought it his 
duty at first to discourage their insinuations against 
those worthy men, as tending to sow discord be- 
tween brethren. Disappointed in their expectation, 
one of them vented her passion in weeping and ex- 
pressions of regret, which sunk J. Nayler into de- 
pression of mind, in which he lost his judgment, 
and became estranged from his best and most ju- 
dicious friends, and exposed to the pernicious flat- 
teries of these unsettled spirits. After undergoing 
the cruel torture of burning with hot irons, and 
whipping till the blood flowed from his shoulders 
to his waste, inflicted by order of parliament on the 
charge of blasphemy, all which he bore with quie- 
tude and patience to the astonishment of the spec- 
tators, he was put in prison, and kept there about 
two years. This event was a severe trial to George 
Fox, William Dewsbury and other substantial 
Friends, which with the opposition of John Perot, 
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magnified in his mercies without end, who did not 
forsake his captive in the night, even when his 
Spirit was daily provoked and grieved, but hath 
brought me forth to give glory to his name for- 
ever.” 

“ Behold, how great a matter a little fire kin- 
dleth.” What bitter sufferings and distress were 
brought upon this highly favoured man by the 
attempts of two or three self-willed, misguided per- 
sons to prejudice him against two other substantial 
Friends, and when they had got him into their 
hands, labouring further to effect his ruin by their 
false adulation and flattery. Not only was he car- 
ried away by their deluded spirits, but the Society 
of Friends, yet composed of comparatively small 
numbers, and subject to persecution, were plunged 
into great distress by this sorrowful occurrence. 
It was an event that ought to convey solemn warn- 
ing to Friends in every generation, to reject all 
attempts to spread unfounded prejudices, by which 
even those who have known the work of religion, 
may be cast down, and lose their standing in the 
Truth. 

James Nayler died about the Ninth month, 1660, 
in the forty-fourth year of his age. The following 
expressions, uttered about two hours before his 
death, ought to be frequently brought into view, 
and deeply pondered by his fellow professors :— 
“There is a spirit which I feel, that delights to do 
no evil, nor to revenge any wrong, but delights to 
endure all things, in hope to enjoy its own to the 
end. Its hope is to outlive all wrath and conten- 
tion, and to weary out all exaltation and cruelty, 
or whatever is of a nature contrary to itself. It 
sees to the end of all temptation. As it bears no 
evil in itself, so it conceives none in thought to any 
other. If it be betrayed, it bears it; for its ground 
and spring is the mercies and forgiveness of God. 
Its crown is meekness, its life is everlasting love 
unfeigned, it takes its kingdom with entreaty, 
and not with contention, and keeps it by lowliness 
of mind. In God alone it can rejoice, though none 
else regards or can own its life. It is conceived 
in sorrow, and brought forth without any to pity 
it; nor doth it murmur at grief and oppression. 
It never rejoiceth but through sufferings, for with 
the world’s joy it is murdered. I found it alone, 
being forsaken; I have fellowship therein with 
them who lived in dens and desolate places in the 
earth, who through death obtained this resurrec- 


John Wilkinson, John Story, and some others} tion and eternal holy life.” 


who fell away, added to the afflictions of faithful 
Friends at that day. George Fox remarks, “So 


Gough says George Fox wrote a short caution 
to Friends on this occasion, to beware of that dis- 


after | had been warring with the world, there was} position which hath a life in strife and contention, 
now a wicked spirit risen up amongst Friends to) but to let their moderation, temperance and pa- 


war against.” 


tience appear to all men; and he adds except a 


Through Divine mercy, James Nayler was fa-| very few weak members, the body at large took no 


voured, during 
of his lamentaple fall, and with sincere repei.tance 
on account of it, and was finally restored to a place 


his confinement, with a clear sight! part with James Nayler. 
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A Very Peculiar Dish—When our party of 


in the ‘ruth, and to the unity of his exercised|six had seated themselves at the centre table, my at- 
brethren, and continued therein to the end of bis| tention was attracted by a covered dish, something 


days. 


He says, “ Condemned forever be all those| unusual at a Chinese meal. 


On a certain signal 


false worships, with which any have idolized my|the cover was removed ; and presently the face of 
person, all their casting of their clothes in the way,|the table was covered with juvenile crabs, which 
their bowings and singings, and all the rest of those| made their exodus from the dish with all possible 


wild actions which did any ways tend to dishonour| rapidity. 


the Lord, &c., and all those ranting wild spirits,| plate of vinegar just as the company sat down— 
which then gathered about me in that time of|such an immersion making them more brisk and 


darkness; and all their wild actions and wicked)lively than usual. 


But the sprightly sport of the 


words against the honour of God, and his pure|infant crabs was soon checked by each guest seiz- 
Spirit and people; I deny that bad spirit and the|ing which he could, dashing it into his mouth, crush- 


works thereof,” Xe. 


“And if the Lord of alljing it between his teeth, and swallowing the whole 
mercies had not rescued me, I had perished, for I] morsel without ceremony. 


Determined to do as 


Was as one appointed to death and destruction, and|the Chinese did, I tried this novelty also with one 


there was none could deliver me. 


This 1 coufess| —with two. 


I succeeded, finding the shell soft 


The crablets had been thrown into a} 


more than a day ortwoold. But I was compelled 
to give in to the third, which had resolved to take 
vengeance, and gave my lower lip a nip so shar 
and severe as to make me relinquish my hold, and 
likewise desist from any further experiment of this 
nature.— Life in China, 


Smokeless Chimneys.—An apparatus for pre- 
venting the egress of smoke from the tops of chim- 
neys has been invented, and found to possess some 
especial merits. ‘The top of the chimney is closed in, 
and, at about half way up, in chimneys already con- 
structed, an opening is made in the side as large as 
the structure will allow. Outside of this an iron 
box is firmly secured, in which is a foliated revoly- 
ing cylinder, its axis placed horizontally, having a 
grooved pulley geared to the motive power by which 
it is set in motion. The leaves of this cylinder are 
curved downwards, in the direction of its rotation, 
to facilitate collecting and carrying downwards the 
solid particles of carbon and the denser vapors into 
a tank beneath, containing water, and in which it 
partially revolves. ‘This tank has two openings, 
one to insert fresh water, the other to withdraw the 
collected matters. When the smoke reaches the 
opening it comes within the immediate action of the 
draught caused by the rapid revolution of the vanes, 
and is quickly condensed in the cold water trough. 
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Money Hoarded—According to the Treasury 
estimate, there are in this country about $250,- 
000,000 in gold, of which little more than a fifth 
is in the banks—leaving little short of $200,000,000 
to be found elsewhere. The Treasury hoards very 
commonly from twenty to twenty-five millions, 
leaving probably $175,000,000 to be sought among 
the people. Allowing $50,000,000—a liberal es- 
timate—to be in actual use, there remains $125,- 
000,000, which is hoarded by the people, and to 
an extent six times exceeding the Treasury. 
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We have received some accounts by letter of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, which was held in last week. 
So far as the meeting had progressed, it appears to 
have been satisfactory ; but our intelligence is too | 
limited to furnish information of the proceedings. 
We trust we shall be able to lay before our readers 
an account of them next week. 


After a struggle of a little more than two weeks, 
the Banks in New York have been obliged to co.- 
fess their inability to maintain specie payments. 
A run was made on many of them on the 13th 
inst., which they were unable to meet. A general 
suspension followed. 

‘he Boston Banks have also been obliged to 
succumb, so that now bank-notes are almost the 
only circulating medium throughout the country, 
except for small change. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania has passed an 
act regulating the suspension of specie payments 


by the Banks. 


What a blessing would the present monetary 
troubles prove, if the people would allow them to 
wean them from the inordinate love and pursuit of 
the things of the world, and to bring them into 
that moderation and simplicity of living which 
only are consistent with vital Christianity, and 
becoming the position man was designed to oc- 


that God may be justified in his judgment, andjand gelatinous, for they were tiny creatures, not}cupy in the creation. How loud is the call now 





